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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE 


LIFE OF HUGH LATIMER, 
Bishop of Worcester. 


There are few names so dear to a 
Protestant as that of Huca Larimer, 
Bishop of Worcester. He stood fore- 
most in the ranks of those great and 
good men, who at the period of the 
Reformation were found willing to 
give up their honours, their worldly 
substance, nay, their very lives, for 
the cause of God, and for the glory 
of his Gospel. 

Hugh Latimer was the son of a far- 
mer in Leicestershire, and was born 
in the year fourteen hundred and 
seventy. In his fourteenth year he 
entered the University of Cambridge, 
and passed through the usual degrees 
with honour. At this time, and in- 
deed for a great part of his life, he 
was a zealous Papist, and did all in 
his power to — the progress of 
the Protestant faith, which had begun 
to spread itself on all sides. These 
things rendered him such a favourite 
with the Popish party, that he was 
elected cross-bearer to the University 
in all their processions. 

Though Mr. Latimer was so warm 
a defender of the Roman Catholic 
Religion, he acted from a sincere de- 
sire to do what was right. He had 
been taught from his childhood to 
venerate it, and being well versed in 
learned divinity, was always ready 
with arguments in its defence. His 
conduct however was moral, and 
therefore very different from that of 
the greater part of the Popish clergy. 

It was not till he had attained the 
fifty-third year of his age, that Lati- 
mer began to see his error, and to 
feel the force of the scriptural reasons 


on which the Protestant faith is found- 
Vou. I. 


ed. Bilney, one of the martyrs of the 
Reformation, was made the happy in- 
strument of enlightening Latimer’s 
mind. They held many conversations 
and arguments together, upon the 
points of difference between Roman 
Catholics and Protestants, the end of 
which was, that Latimer abjured the 
Roman Catholic faith, and became a 
pious and enlightened Protestant. 

Ever afier this event he was ex- 
ceedingly zealous in promoting the 
great work of a Reformation of Reli- 
gion. He no longer preached up the 
formal ceremonies and absurd rites 
of the Romish Church as the means 
of attaining to the kingdom of heaven, 
but directed sinners to seek foy sal- 
vation through the merits of Jesus 
Christ, and called on them to live a 
life of universal holiness. He dwelt 
very much in his sermons on the ne- 
cessity of translating the Bible into 
the English tongue, that powr people 
might be able to read it; and even 
wrote a letter to King Henry the 
Eighth on this point, which had its 
weight. 

The anger of the Popish clergy 
was soon kindled against Latimer, 
and they did all in their power to 
crush him. At their request the Bi- 
shop of Ely, in whose diocess he lived, 
was prevailed on to silence him; but 
Dr. Barnes, who was Prior of a mo- 
nastery in Cambridge, which was not 
under the Bishop’s government, fm- 
mediately offered him his chapel._— 
Here Latimer preached boldly the 
doctrines of the Reformation, and 
great crowds came to hear him. 

Soon after, the heads of houses in 
Cambridge addressed the Court, and 
accused Latimer, Bilney, and others, 
on account of their proceedings.— 
They were ordered. A appear before 
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the Council in London, but were dis- 
missed without any punishment.— 
Hereupon he returned to Cambridge, 
and went on in the same zealous way 
as before. 

When Lord Cromwell, who was 
favourable to the Reformed Religion, 
became Minister, he presented Mr. 
Latimer with the living of West- 
Kingston, in Wiltshire. He preach- 


ed a great deal in various parts of - 


this county, and in the neighbouring 
districts. He was treated very re- 
spectfully by the Magistrates of Bris- 
tol, and was requested by the Mayor 
to preach before the Corporation on 
Easter-day. This invitation, however, 
was recalled through the arts of the 
Romish clergy, who procured an or- 
der for him to appear in London 
before the Archbishop’s court, and 
answer to the charges which they 
made against him. Here he was or- 
dered to sign several articles, sig- 
nifying his attachment to the Popish 
Creed. But he positively refused.— 
Several meetings took place, but no- 
thing could shake Latimer’s constan- 
cy. Lord Cromwell came forward 
in his behalf; Queen Ann Bullen 
too, who was a great friend of the 
Reformation, did all she could in 
Latimer’s favour. By her and Lord 
Cromwell’s entreaties, Henry the 
Eighth was soon after persuaded to 
appoint him to the bishopric of Wor- 
cester. Regarding this as a call of 
Providence, he accepted the impor- 
tant trust. 

This event lifted him above the 
power of his enemies, and enabled 
him to promote in a much higher de- 
gree, the progress of the Protestant 
Religion. His character and conduct 
as a Bishop, were truly marked by 
the spirit.of an Apostle. Old and in- 
firm as he was, he nevertheless parti- 
cularly attended to all the duties of 
his station. He preached frequently. 
He kept a watchful eye on the con- 
duct of his clergy, and was very de- 
sirous to ordain none but pious men 
to the work of the ministry. Such a 
line of conduct ensured him the affec- 
tion and esteem of all good men. 

Upon the death of Queen Ann 
Bullen, the Popish party did all in 
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their power to crush the Reformers, 
but were again defeated; so much so 
indeed, that in a convocation which 
was Called to consider the ceremonies 
of the Romish Church, four out of 
the seven sacraments which it holds, 
were rejected. 

Latimer was a very kind friend to 
the poor. In the diocess of Worces- 
ter there lived a wealthy man, who 
was a justice of the peace, and exer- 
ciséd his power and influence so ty- 
rannically, that he was the dread of 
the neighbourhood. In those days, 
England did not enjoy the sweets of 
liberty and impartial justice, which is 
now our happy lot. A poor man 
who had been cruelly treated by this 
justice, applied to Latimer for help. 
The good Bishop, finding that the 
right was on his side, interfered in 
his favour very zealously ; and though 
the justice did all in his power to re- 
sist the Bishop, he was at last forced, 
by the spirit and vigour with which 
Latimer acted, to give the poor man 
satisfaction. 

It was the custom in these times 
for eminent men to present the King, 
on the first day of the new year, with 
some present. Latimer’s gift was a 
New Testament; and in order to 
reprove the debauched conduct of 
Henry the Eighth, he marked that 
passage in it, “ Whoremongers and 
adulterers God will judge.” Heb. 
xiii. 4. 

It often fell to Latimer’s lot to 
preach before the Court. On these 
occasions, far from seeking to flatter 
those in power, or to hide the truth, 
he opened his mouth boldly ; he re- 
proved the vices of the age, and call- 
ed upon all men to serve Christ in a 
life of holiness. These sermons gave 
very great offence to the Papists.— 
Some of the Bishops accus€d him to 
the King of preaching sedition, be- 
cause he preached in this plain way. 
Latimer in reply, asked his accuser 
what kind of sermons he would have 
him preach before a King? Then 
turning to his Majesty, with an honest 
simplicity, and which clearly express- 
ed his innocence, he said, “ I never 
conceived myself worthy, neither did 
Lever seek the honour of preaching 
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before your Grace, but was invited to 
it; and would be willing, if I have 
incurred your displeasure, to give way 
to my superiors. I grant there are 
many more worthy of the room than 
myself; and if it be your Grace’s 
pleasure to appoint them preachers, I 
should be happy to bear their books 
after them. But if your Grace con- 
tinues me, I must beg leave to dis- 
charge my conscience, and suit my 
subject to the audience.” ‘Though 
the King had looked very stern be- 
fore Latimer thus expressed himself, 
he appeared quite satisfied with this 
answer, and even smiled upon the 
good Bishop. 

The Popish party, however, soon 
after triumphed, by bringing their 
malicious intentions to bear. Six ar- 
ticles of faith were drawn up by the 
immediate direction of Henry the 
Eighth, which all persons were di- 
rected to subscribe on pain of impri- 
sonment, and even, in many cases, of 
death. ‘These articles were full of 
Popish errors, which Latimer detest- 
ed: he therefore voted against them 
in parliament, preferring a good con- 
science to the favour of his Prince. 
Herein he imitated the faith of Moses, 
who accounted the reproach of Christ 
greater riches than the treasures of 
Egypt. This conduct obliged him to 
resign his bishopric; and it is said, 
that on coming home from the house 
of parliament, he threw off his robes, 
and jumping for joy, declared he felt 
lighter than for many years past. 

Latimer new retired into the coun- 
try, where he kept out of the way of 
controversy, and spent his time in do- 
ing good. But he was soon after 
obliged to go up to London, to seek 
for medical aid, on account of a vio- 
lent bruise which he received through 
the fall of a tree. His enemies took 
this opportunity of laying hold of him, 
and determined to wreak their ven- 
geance, cast him into the Tower, at 
the advanced age of seventy-one.— 
Here he was treated as a criminal, 
left destitute, and confined for six 
rte Death was continually staring 

im in the face, and it is a wonder 
that he escaped at this time. 

When, in the year fifteen hundred 


Pere: | 
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and forty-seven, King Edward of bless- 
ed memory came to the crown, Lati- 
mer was set free from prison, and was 
very warmly pressed to accept the bi- 
shopric of Worcester again. His age 
and infirmities were however such, 
that he begged leave to decline the 
honour, and persevered in his refusal. 
At the express invitation of good Arch- 
bishop Cranmer, he was now persuad- 
ed io reside with him at Lambeth- 
palace. Here he employed his tine 
in acts of piety. He assisted in com- 
piling the Book of Homilies, which 
contains throughout his sentiments on 
all the great doctrines and duties of 
religion. 

He was now often called upon to 
preach before the King. His sermous 
were delivered in a public garden at 
Court, which had hitherto been used 
for the purpose of revelry or sinful 
mirth. He also preached very often 
in and about Loncon. His preaching 
was marked by all its former simpli- 
city, faithfulness, and energy. In the 
latter part of King Edward’s reign, he 
obtained leave to preach in any part 
of the kingdom. Accordingly he went 
about with the zeal of an Apostle, 
from place to place, calling upon men 
every where to repent, and to seek 
the salvation of Christ. It was a fa- 
vourite sentiment with him, that he 
should one day or other be called up- 
on to lay down his life for the sake of 
his great Master; but none of these 
things moved him, neither did he 
count his life dear unto himself, so 
that he might finish his course with 
joy, by a faithful discharge of his mi- 
nisterial duties. What an example 
even to young ministers, is the zeal 
and courage of this aged and infirm 
old man! Oh! may many Latimers 
be raised up, by the divine blessing, 
in the Church which he loved, and of 
which he ranks among the brightest 
ornaments. 

When Queen Mary (best known by 
the name of bloody Mary) came to the 
crown, on the lamented death of good 
King Edward, the Popish party again 
triumphed. Mary was a furious bigot, 
and thought she could not do God 
greater service than by ridding the 
world of such men as Latimer and 
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his friends. He might, however, have 
escaped the fury of the Popish party, 
had he chosen to fly. But, like a va- 
liant soldier of Christ, he rather chose 
to go on preaching as before, and 
spreading every where the great doc- 
trines of the Reformation. This con- 
duct soon procured him an order to 
appear before the Council at London. 
He chose to obey the summons, though 
an opportunity was still left him to 
escape. My friend,” said he to the 
man who came for him, “ you are a 
welcome messenger tome. And be 
it known to you, and to the whole 
world, that I go as willingly to Lon- 
don at this present time, to render an 
account of my doctrine, as ever I did 
to any place in the world.” Latimer 
immediately set off on his journey, 
and as he passed through Smithfield, 
the place where so many holy mar- 
tyrs perished in the flames for Christ’s 
sake, he observed, that “ Smithfield 
had long groaned for him.” He was 
treated by the Council with much 
cruelty, and sent tothe Tower. His 
great age and increasing infirmities 
rendered this second imprisonment 
worse than the first. The cold was 
very pinching to his body; death ap- 
peared also to be nigh at hand; yet 
he continued cheerful and happy.— 
One day, when it was a hard frost, 
and he was suffering all the severity 
of the cold without a bit of fire, he 
told the lieutenant of the Tower, in 
a smiling way, that if he were not 
taken better care of, he should cer- 
tainly eseape by death out of his ene- 
mies hands. Many men would have 
poured forth a torrent of reproach at 
such savage treatment, but the good 
Bishop bore it with this christian 
meekness. That gracious Saviogr 
whose salvation he preached, and 
whose glory was his first object, sup- 
ported him in the hour of trial. This 
light affliction, which was but for a 
moment, worked for him a far more 
exceeding and eternal weight of glory. 

After being confined for a long time 
in the Tower, Latimer was at length 
removed, on the tenth of April, fifteen 
hundred and fifty-four, to Oxford, to- 
gether with Cranmer, Archbishop of 


Canterbury, and Ridley, Bishop of 
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London, his friends and fellow-suf- 
ferers. 

At Oxford, Mr. Latimer and his 
friends were called upon to dispute 
before the University, upon certain 
articles of faith sent down there by 
Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester.— 
These were— 

1. Whether the real body of Christ 
be corporally present in the sacramen- 
tal bread, after the words spoken by 
the priest. 

2. Whether, after the words of con- 
secration, there is any other substance 
in the bread and wine of the sacra- 
ment, than the real body and blood 
of Christ. 

3. Whether the Catholic mass be a 
propitiatory sacrifice for the sins of 
the quick and the dead. 

Several learned men were sent by 
the University of Cambridge to Ox- 
ford, to maintain these points against 
Latimer and his friends. The day of 
the disputation at length came. There 
was a sermon and mass performed 
before the University, at St. Mary’s 
Church, in the morning. After this, 
they went in procession to Christ- 
Church. First went the quire in their 
surplices, following the cross; then 
the first year regents and proctors ; 
then the doctors of law, and a beadle 
before them; then the doctors of di- 
vinity of both universities, the vice- 
chancellor, and the prolocutors, pre- 
ceded by many beadles. After them 
came the bachelors of divinity, the 
regents and non-regents. The bache- 
lors of law and of arts followed. A 
great company of scholars and under- 
graduates closed the procession. After 
service, the commissioners, doctors, 
and many others, proceeded to dinner 
with the mayor and aldermen. They 
returned again to St. Mary’s in the 
afternoon, when the disputation be- 
gan. Archbishop Cranmer and Bishop 
Ridley were brought in one after an- 
other. Both denied the truth of the 
aforementioned articles, and argued 
most forcibly against them, showing 
how contrary they were to the testi- 
mony of the word of God. Last of 
all, Latimer was brought forward.— 
He appeared before the court with a 
handkerchief and two or three caps 
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on his head, his spectacles hanging 
by a string to his breast,*and a staff 
in one hand. In the other he had 
the New Testament. He was allow- 
ed to sit down, probably on account 
ef his age and infirmities. The dis- 
putation went on for several days. 
Latimer and his friends were hissed 
at and mocked by the court on these 
occasions, and every unfair advantage 
was taken by their enemies. But God 
gave to his faithful servants a mouth 
and wisdom, which nothing could 
gainsay nor resist. 

His last examinations were before 
White, Bishop of Lincoln, Brooke, 
Bishop of Gloucester, and others.— 
After giving his reasons very forcibly 
for rejecting the two first of the afore- 
mentioned articles, he was questioned 
on the third, viz. Whether the Catho- 
lic mass be a sacrifice propitiatory for 
the sins of quick and dead. To which 
he replied, “ No, no, my Lord; Christ 
made one perfect sacrifice for all the 
whole world, neither can any man 
offer him again, neither can the priest 
offer up Christ again for the sins of 
raan, which he took away by offering 
himself once for all (as St. Paul saith ) 
upon the cross; neither is there any 
propitiation for our sins, saving his 
cross only.” 

Again, the same question being put 
to him a second time, he replied— 
“ Christ made one oblation and sacri- 
fice for the sins of the whole world, 
and that a perfect sacrifice ; neither 
needeth there to be any other, neither 
can there be any other propitiatory 
sacrifice.” 


The Bishop of Lincoln now exhort- 
ed Latimer to abjure his errors; to 
which he answered, that he would 
not deny his master Christ, nor his 
truth. Upon this the Bishop read 
aloud his condemnation. 

He was taken back to prison, against 
the day of his martyrdom. From his 
prison he wrote thus to a pious wo- 
man, named Wilkinson, who had paid 
him much kind attention. 


“ If the gift of a pot of cold water 
shall not be in oblivion with God, 
how can God forget your manifold 
and bountiful gifts, when he shall say 
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to you, * I was in prison, and ye visit- 
ed me?’ God grant us all to do and 
suffer while we are here, according 
to his will and pleasure. A:mien. 


“ A. Latimer.” 


On the sixteenth of October, fifteen 
hundred and fifty-five, Latimer and 
Bishop Ridley, who had lived toge- 
ther in the same prison, and both, 
like Christ Jesus, witnessed a good 
confession, were brought forth upon 
the north side of the city of Oxford, 
over against Baliol Cellege, to be 
burnt to death. 

Latimer was dressed in a poor 
Bristol frieze frock, all worn, with 
his buttoned cap, and a handkerchief 
on his head, a new long shroud hang- 
ing over his hose down to the feet. 
The hearts of all men began to pity 
this great man, who a few years back 
had been a Bishop, but now was 
brought to such a desperate condi- 
tion. 

Yet in the sight of God, who seeth 
not as man seeth, Latimer never ap- 
peared so honourable as in this mo- 
ment, when he came forth to die in 
the cause of Christ. As they passed 
by the place where Archbishop Cran- 
mer was confined, Ridley looked up, 
hoping to have seen him at the win- 
dow, but was disappointed. Then 
looking back, he saw Latimer behind 
him, and called out, “ Oh! are you 
there ?”—** Yes,” said the venerable 
old man, “ coming after you as” fast 
as I can follow.” 

At length they both came to the 
stake. Here Ridley embraced Lati- 
mer, and said, “ Be of good heart, 
brother ; for God will either, assuage 
the fury of the flame, or else strength- 
en us to abide it.’ Then he went to 
the stake, kneeled down by it, kissed 
it, and most earnestly poured forth 
jus soul in prayer. Behind him Lati- 
mer kneeled, calling upon God with 
equal earnesiness. 

Now came forward one Doctor 
Smith, who for the space of a quarter 
of an hour called upon these holy 
imen to recant, that their lives might 
be saved. Ridley answered in the 
name of both, “ So long as the breath 
is in my body, J wil! never deny my 
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Lord Christ, and his known truth.” 
Then rising up, he said, “ I commit 
our cause to Almighty God, who shall 
indifferently judge all.” 

‘They now began to undress. All 
Latimer’s clothes were taken away 
but his shroud: in this he stood forth, 
and seeming to rise above his age and 
infirinities stood quite upright, and 
appeared a most reverend figure. 
"Then the smith took an iron chain 
and put it round about both the holy 
martyrs, to fasten them to the stake. 
A faggot kindled with fire was then 
put at Ridley’s feet. ‘To whom La- 
timer thus called out: “ Be of good 
comfort, brother Ridley, and play the 
man. We shall this day light such a 
candle, by God’s grace, in England, 
as shall, I trust, never be put out.” 
The fire now began to rise around 
them; upon which Ridley cried oui, 
with a very loud voice, “ Lord, Lord, 
receive my spirit!” Latimer cried 
out with equal earnestness, “ O fa- 
ther of Heaven, receive my soul!” He 
then seemed to embrace the flames. 
Soon after, he breathed his last. 

His dying words were wonderfully 
fulfilled. He did light vp a flame in 
England which has never gone out. 
The friends of the Reformed Reli- 
gion (hroughout the kingdom, instead 
of being daunted by his death and 
that of his companion in the flames, 
gathered fresh courage from the ex- 
ample which both had set them, of 
suffering fortitude and holy courage. 
Daily more and more were brought 
over to the true faith of Christ. 

Immitate the noble example of these 
holy martyrs. Never shrink, through 
the fear of man, from showing your- 
selves to be the servants of Christ. 
Fight the good fight of faith, and lay 
hold on eternal life. 

The great doctrine which these 
holy martyrs preached, was salvation 
through faiih im the atonement of cur 
crucified Saviour. On this founda- 
tion they built their exhortstions to 
that holy and pure lite, which is the 
calling of every servant of Christ. 
He died ior us (was their language), 
that we which live might no longer 
live unto ourselves, but unto Him 
who died for us and rose again. 


[No. 8. 


FRENCH PHILOSOPHY, 
DURING PME EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


One naturally conceives of philosophers 
as of a serious reflective class of men: 
the subjects about which they are conver- 
sant are both grave and important; the 
investigation of truth necessarily demands 
the exercise of the severer powers of the 
understanding; and the results of their 
inquiries so nearly affect the happiness of 
the human race, that the alliance of frivo- 
lity with such pursuits exhibits an incon- 
gruity of ideas that would be ridiculous 
ld it were not shocking; a confusion of 
images too monstrous to be comical. In 
perusing the works of the French writers 
who called themselves philosophers dur- 
ing the last age, the first feeling is a sort 
of distressing amazement, a kind of hor- 
rible surprise; such as overtakes us on 
beholding an extravagance of nature, or 
which travellers are said to experience 
on entering the mansion of the Prince 
Palagonia in Sicily, who has crowded in- 
to his rooms every fantastic image which 
a depraved and unnatural fancy could as- 
sort. These men write of God; of crea- 
tion, providence, redemption ; of man and 
virtue; of life, death, and eternity ;—ideas 
of which the very names are awfal—to 
which the mind approaches purified and 
chastised by reverence ;—and they are as 
merry as monkeys. They chatter and grin, 
and talk of the government of the uni- 
verse, and jest a little, and come back 
with a light turn to the origin of morals, 
and then a clever story against priest- 
craft, and a merry pass at Providence, 
and—adieu, mon eher philosophe! What 
shall we say to reasoners such as these? 
Were they sane? Is it rational for be- 
ings who can think and feel, who hope, 
and fear, and sufler,—for mortal beings, 
who in a few years must mingle with the 
dust they tread, to sport with the things 
in which they are the most vitally con- 
cerned, and which may determine their 
happiness or misery for ever? Ts it de- 
cent for a feeble creature, crawling upon 
the earth for a moment, and ready to sink 
under the pressure of the very atmosphere 
he breathes, to canvass with levity the 
ways of his Creator, and clap or hiss as if 
it were a scene at the opera? If this be 
the fruit of knowledge, indeed “ igno- 
rance is bliss.” If this be philosophy, it 
is that of the fetites-matsons. 

We always suppose philosophers to he 
possessed of some fixed principles, whe- 
ther right or wrong; a system, a centre 
of opinions. Else why do they think? 
what is the value of reflection, if they 
are exactly as ignorant as their neigh- 
bours? If philosophers therefore attack 


existing institutions or sentiments, though 
we may doubt their wisdom, we at least 
give them credit for wishing to substi- 
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tute notions which they think sounder 
and more valuable. But the philosophers 
of France had no opinions at all; they 
were mere haters; they attacked every 
thing and recommended nothing. We 
have difficulties enough to perplex us 
upon any hypothesis; but these men, in- 
stead of applying their skill to unravel 
the entanglement, only wove new laby- 
rinths in every direction. They contra- 
dicted one another, and they contradicted 
themselves : 
_,  “ Chaos umpire sits, 

And by decision more embroils the fray.” 
Neither in the works of the philosophical 
writers of France considered as a body, 
nor in the productions of the individuals, 
is there any thing to be found worthy of 
the name of a religious and moral system ; 
unless Ifelvetius’s paradoxes, which they 
all laughed at, are to claim such a cha- 
racter. They dismissed, indeed, Revela- 
tion by general consent, as quite unwor- 
thy of the just ideas of a Deity; and 
having mastered so easily the great des- 
pot which had subdued mankind, it was 
to be imagined that they would open some 
peculiarly noble and comprehensive views 
of Ged and his government, and furnish a 
solution to some of the great moral ques- 
tions that had so long distressed the con- 
templative part of mankind. How did 
they answer to these expectations? The 
more daring spirits, such as Diderot and 
Condorcet, shot up boldly inte atheism; 
defied religion, and insulted morality.— 
D’Alembert, more cool afid cautious, 
seems to have oscillatedglong, but at last 
(as La Harpe tells us) jft@ged that proba- 
bility was in favour of the existence of 
a God. However, he had so little respect 
for his probable divinity, that he could 
sneer bitterly at the moral administration 
of the world; and declare, in one of his 
letters, that he was much of the same 
mind with Alphonsus, who said, that if 
he had been in the divine councils at the 
commencement of things, he could have 
shown how to make a better creation. 
Voltaire and Rousseau clung stoutly to 
their theism; but the former, who furi- 
ously assailed the Pentateuch, because it 
dishonoured God by the representations 
it gives of his character, has more pas- 
sages in his writings of séandalous impie- 
ty and profaneness than could, we verily 
believe, be collected from all the works 
of Jews and Christians during three thou- 
sand years: and the latter, though less 
impious, has done more to recommend 
licentiousness and confound all moral 
sentiments than perhaps any other author 
that ever lived. So it was in substance 
with the rest. They patronised negatives. 
And though our very instincts direct us 
to the attainment of knowledge, and truth 
lias been the object most ardently pursued 
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great masters of wisdom were content to 
live and die in a willing and senseless 
scepticism respecting every thing which 
best deserves to be investigated—which 
speaks in accents the most thrilling to 
our hopes and our fears. 

Philosophers should be humble. Those, 
more especially, who question rather than 
decide, should recommend their doubts 
by a tone of caution and modesty. The 
new academy never dogmatized: but the 
philosophers of France were superior to 
precedent and authority. Ifa prize were 
offered to the most imperious, irritable, 
scornful, dogmatic, and polemical body 
that has ever existed among lettered men, 
the authors of the Encyclopadia would 
bear away the palm. Not their brethren 
the old Epicureans, not the followers of 
Abelard and Ockham among the school- 
men, not the pedants of the sixteenth 
century, not the colleges of the Jesuits 
or the doctors of the Sorbonne, could in 
such a contest maintain a rivairy with 
that illustrious fratgrnity. Touch but one 
of the brotherhood and all the corporation 
was in arms; neither virtue, nor talents, 
nor character, nor station could protect 
the miserable offender from the stings of 
the exasperated hive. Almost all who 
were not their friends were treated as 
their enemies; and their enemies were 
fools or hypocrites. They despised every 
thing and every body (themselves except- 
ed); and at last they despised one ano- 
ther. It is quite amusing to see how by 
continually living in their own little circle 
of antipathies they acquired the true sec- 
tarian spirit; and though they began with 
exclaiming against want of charity in the 
churchmen, learnt to discard even the ap- 
pearance of charity towards all but men 
of their own party. It was thus towards 
Frenchmen, it was thus towards foreign- 
ers. Hume and Gibbon were tolerated, 
but Johnson was “ a superstitious dog.;” 
and Mr. Burke complains that there was 
an air of contemptuousness about them 
which greatly detracted from the pleasure 
of their society. Among all the European 
communities they seem to have respected 
none but this country; and one of the 
principal reasons for this partiality ap- 
pears to have been given by the learned 
Marquis de Condorcet, who tells us, that 
“ the philosophy of Bolinbroke comment- 
ed on by Pope, had established in Eng- 
land a system of rational theism, with 
morals suited to firm and reflective spi- 
rits.” However, as Frenchmen are apt to 
ridicule without reason, so for once they 
applauded without knowledge : for Bolin- 
broke’s pompous inanities never deceived 
any body but his scholar, who was fright- 
ened out of his wits when he heard they 
meant infidelity; and in spite of Bolin- 
broke, and of men much abler than he, 
Christianity has at all times been heartily 
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believed and loved by the mass of the 
population in this country. 


Christianity, considered apart from its 
divine credentials, was a great experiment 
upon mankind ; and no one, we think, will 
deny that it materially exalted the gene- 
ral tone of morals, and produced the best 
specimens of individual excellence which 
the world has witnessed. The rejection 
of Christianity and return to a more natu- 
ra! condition was also an experiment; 
and it was fairly made, though upon a 
smaller scale. Let its value be estimated 
by its results. Revelation was first re- 
jected in France by men of education and 
reflection; by the literary and scientific 
members of the community. Can a single 
individual of the body be mentioned who 
accredited his principles by a strict and 
consistent morality’? We have never heard 
of one ; and all the most considerable cha- 
racters among them were notoriously sul- 
lied with great and flagitious vices. Vol- 
taire told the most deliberate falsehoods, 
which even his biographer, M. de Condor- 
cet, does not attemptto excuse; though 
(to show the severity of his own morals) 
he maintains that lying is justifiable if 
oppression makes it expedient. Rousseau 
abandoned his own offspring. D’Alembert 
insulted his Creator. Diderot cheated his 
patroness ; and his writings are an out- 
age on alldecency. Marmontel deserted 
the object of his early affections, who had 
been faithful to him through years of ab- 
sence and silence; and he had the heart- 
lessness to put his infamy upon record 
for the amusement of his grandchildren, 
without breathing a single sigh of contri- 
tion or regret. In the midst of all these 
things they continued to applaud each 
other abundantly, and talked loudly of 
reason and virtue. By degrees the prin- 
ciples of the philosophers were diffused 
among the people, and at length the whole 
nation, by a general effort, threw off the 
yoke, and publicly renounced Chiristiani- 
ty. Whatensued? What bright gleams 
of opening glory and happiness illumi- 
nated the auspicious enterprise? What 
new constellations arose to shed their in- 
fluence on a happier xra? All was dark. 
ness and horror. The heavens seemed to 
be “ hung with black.” France was for 
a moment blotted out of Europe; and then 
reviving, like a bedlamite from his trance, 
poured out her frantic rage on every sur- 
rounding nation. The fall of Christianity, 
instead of being hailed like its birth by 
angelic voices, speaking peace and love, 
was proclaimed by the groans of widows 
and orphans, and the savage howlings of 
demons. The Gospel descended upon 
earth attended with a heavenly train of 
graces and virtues, with the charities 
which soften and embellish this life, and 
prepare us fora better. The religion of 
nature ascended from beneath with a com- 
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pany suited to her character; murder, 
profligacy, proscription; and civil anar- 
chy and military despotism. 

And yet some feelings of compassion 
are due to the men and to the nation whom 
we have condemned. They saw not the 
religion of Christ such as it proceeded 
from the hands of its divine Author, lowly 
and self-denied, benevolent and spiritual, 
separated from sin, and superior to the 
vanities and the sufferings .of this transi- 
ent scene. They saw it debased by its 
alliance to a superstitious establishment, 
and sustained by a civil authority at once 
arbitrary and contemptible. ‘hey saw the 
profession of Christianity often united to 
the practice of vice, or the policy of a 
worldly ambition; its dogmas perempto- 
rily enforced, and its precepts habitually 
relaxed. The rapid progress of infidelity 
in France sufficiently proves the decay in 
that country of essential religion. The 
Gospel in all its power, appealing to the 
consciences of men, and carrying its cree 
dentials in the practice of those who ac- 
knowledge it, is alone capable of contend- 
ing long against the pride and passions of 
a people who have once thrown off the 
bondage of an ignorant and implicit faith ; 
and those who have the weakness to place 
their reliance on the authority of ancient 
institutions, or the seemly pomp of rituals 
and services, will assuredly discover, when 
it is too late, that these are but the perish- 
able forms in which religion is enshrined, 
not the living and immortal spirit which 
can alone pretect itself and us in the hour 
of danger. This is a truth which the guilt 
and the sufferinggof France are peculiar- 
ly calculated to enforce. While we repro- 
bate the men who conspired against Chris- 
tianity, and deplore their success, let us 
never forget that there were other conspi- 
rators still more formidable, and to whom 
that success is chiefly to be attributed— 
the unfaithful ministers and professors of 
religion, who rendered it. weak by their 
dlissensions, odious by their bigotry, and 
contemptible by their crimes. 








Tre Laxnoves or Tne CLercy oF THE 
Cuurcn or EnGianxp 1n Derence 
or Cneistrantry—From a Sermon 
preached at Wakefield, May 30, 
1816, at the Vi«tation of the Rev. 
Archdeacon Markham, M.A. By 
the Rev. C. Bird, M.A. Rector of 
High Hoyland. 


We are at liberty to call to mind, 
and to form a just estimate of the 
important services which learning, 
combined with piety, has rendered to 
Christianity, in every period since its 
establishment, and more particularly 
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to the reformed, Protestant commu- 
nion. What other instrument, since 
inspiration and its miraculous signs are 
withdrawn, could have been powerful 
enough to beat down the consolidated 
strength of the Roman hierarchy, and 
the inveterate bigotry and idolatry of 
the laity, but that union of erudition 
and piety which shone forth in the 
Wickliffes, Cranmers, Jewels, Lati- 
mers, Ridleys, and other distinguish- 
ed champions and martyrs of the 
truth, whom our Church gratefully 
enumerates among her first reform- 
ers and founders ? 

And at'a subsequent period, when 
that religious -liberty for which they 
had so successfully contended and so 
profusely bled, ran wild into licenti- 
ousness and fanatical phrenzy, it was 
the enlightened faith, the rational zeal, 
the well-grounded conviction and con- 
stancy of Juxon, Hall, Taylor, and a 
host of learned and pious divines, 
which maintained the contest amidst 
persecution and penury, bonds and ba- 
nishment ; till at length * the sword 
of the Spirit, which is the word of 
God,” unsheathed by learning, and 
guided by discretion, triumphed over 
the hydra of fanaticism, as it had for- 
merly done over the monster of papal 
tyranny and superstition. 

Or to descend to times nearer our 
own, and to events still fresh in the 
memory of many who hear me.— 
When infidelity and sedition com- 


bined their united efforts to subvert ° 


the foundations of religious faith and 
civil society, who can refuse to ac- 
knowledge the advantage derived to 
this country from having in its bosom 
an educated ministry, ready and able, 
on every emergency, to give a rea- 
sonable account of the faith that is in 
them? It was therefore, that although 
an infidel philosophy had to boast a 
Voltaire, a Condorcet, a Hume, and 
a Gibbon among its advocates—men, 
it must be confessed, adorned and 
fortified with all the 2dvantages of 
science and literature, yet, accom- 
plished and formidable as they were, 
our venerable and learned establish- 
ment was able to single out from her 
own ranks, men not less distinguished 
by literary accomplishments and sci- 
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entific attainments ; not less profound 
in research, ingenious in argument, 
and eloquent in language — Hurd, 
Watson, Paley, Burke; who were 
able, by their extensive erudition, to 
meet the adversary on every fresli 
ground he took; whether he chose to 
dive into the remotest depths of anti- 
quity, in search of historical means 
of offence—whether he sought to set 
the Scripture in opposition to itself, 
or the works of God at variance with 
his word,—our defenders were every 
where prepared to frustrate his :at- 
tacks, and guard every approach to 
the sacred citadel. 

The authority, therefore, of the 
heaven-taught Apostles—the example 
of those studious and pious men, who 
were, partly, the reformers and found- 
ers, partly, the advocates and defend- 
ers of the Protestant faith—the very 
spirit itself of our venerable Church, 
—call aloud on her sons to stand for- 
ward, as their predecessors have done, 
in the very foremost ranks of those 
who have made literature and science 
subsidiary to the diffusion of religious 
knowledge, and to the maintenance 
of the faith which was once delivered 
unto the saints. That by whatever 
instrument the truth is assailed, whe- 
ther by the perverted philosophy of 
the literary infidel, or the mistaken 
zeal of the unlettered schismatic, or 
the injudicious interference of seem- 
ing friends, defenders may never be 
wanting, ready and able to protect 
her cause and support her authority. 
So if it should plezse God to grant 
the enemies of our Church a tempo- 
rary triumph, by disguising from her 
members the true source of the dan- 
ger, or blinding her eyes to her real 
interests, then, being well satisfied, by 
patient and strict examination, of the 
certainty of those things that are be- 
lieved among us, we may the more 
confidently hope, through divine help, 
to follow those noble*examples of do- 
ing and suffering, with which the his- 
tory of Christianity abounds; and 
prove ourselves not unworthy to be 
the successors of those saints and 
martyrs, to whom we owe the profes- 
sion of a pure and Protestant faith. 

But if, as we rather pray and hope, 
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it shall please God to extend his ac- 
eustomed protection and favour to 
this vineyard, which his saints have 
planted by their labour and watered 
by their blood, and which, by his 
blessing, has yielded such an abun- 
dant increase of rational piety and 
religious knowledge; then will the 
sense of the arduous duties they have 
to perform, the great responsibility 
attached to their office, the various 
qualifications requisite for its due dis- 
charge, effectually guard its ministers 
from degenerating into indolence and 
supineness. -Then will it prompt them 
not only to be instant, at all seasons, 
in teaching and exhorting their own 
hearers, and in resisting with meek- 
ness those that oppose themselves, but to 
be diligent in examining the grounds 
of their own faith, and in deriving their 
doctrines from the original sources ; 
that knowing for themselves the cer- 
tainty of those things, they may with 
greater confidence and sincerity per- 
suade others. 








ON 
Indifference to Opinions in Religion. 
AN EXTRACT. 


Our apostolical guides, in their 
inspired writings, warrant none of 
the notions of the harmlessness of 
never-ceasing change, and indefinite 
multiplication of opinions; and so 
far fiom sanctioning this entire i- 
differency of the peculiar tenets of 
any of them to the salvation of man- 
kind, all we are by them taught is 
substantially and literally in direct 
opposition to it! They exhort us, in 
the very teeth of the liberal .philoso- 
phy of the present day, that “ hence- 
forth we are no more to be carried 
about, and tossed to and fro, by every 
wind of doctrine, by the sleight of 
men, and cunning craftiness, where- 
by they lay in wait to deceive.” We 
are enjoined by Scripture to make a 
distinction between doctrines, some 
of which are termed the doctrines of 
devils ; and it is to be remarked, that 
expressly opposed to those doctrines 
of devils, are the peculiar invitations 
to a godly life; for “ godliness,” says 
the Apostle, “ is profitable unto all 
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things, having promise of the life that 
now is, and of that which is to come.” 
“ Be then,” speaking to Timothy— 
“ be then an example of the believers ; 
in word, in conversation, in charity, 
in spirit, in faith, in purity.” “ Take 
heed unto thyself, and wnto thy doc- 
trine, (still opposed to those doctrines 
of devils), continue in them, for in 
doing this, thou shalt both save thy- 
self and those that hear thee.” Here, 
then, we shall labour in vain to find 
an authority for the unfortunately too 
prevalent opinion of indifferency as to 
the variety of doctrines by which men 
“ are tossed to and fro,” and whose 
very diversity is opposed to the lead- 
ing principle of the apostolic injunc- 
tion, and implies a liability to the pe- 
nalty denounced by St. Paul in the 
opening of his Epistle to the Galati- 
ans— ‘Though we, or an angel from 
heaven, preach any other Gospel un- 
to you, than that we have preached to 
you, let him be accursed!” And 
here, also, it is to be noticed, that the 
motive of St. Paul in addressing him- 
self to the Galatians, was not to pro- 
scribe any foreign or new faith, but 
to correct the mischievous tendency 
of certain false doctrines, which had 
been preached among the converts to 
Christianity, by unauthorized mission- 
aries from Judea. The principal point 
in question appears to have been a 
dispostion, on the part of those con- 
verts, to adopt into the Christian 
scheme, upon the suggestion of their 
false teachers, certain ceremonies of 
the Mosaic institution ; and if we read 
this Epistle with attention, it will be 
difficult to discover any portion of the 
lukewarmness and indifference which 
characterize our own times, in the 
style and manner of the Apostle, in 
refusing to compromise the doctrines 
of the Gospel, by any concession to 
the passions or prejudices of the peo- 
ple. Let liberality, as it is miscalled, 
read a lesson here— Do I ask,” ex- 
claims he, “ to please men ?” for if I 
yet pleased men, I should not be the 
servant of Christ.” 

We find, therefore, that, neither by 
experience, nor by the word of God, 
is warranted that equalization of all 
tenets and opinions, to which the arti- 
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fice of our spiritual enemy, and the 
epidemical phrenzy of thoughtless or 
vicious men, have given so general a 
currency. 
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A DEPARTING PRAYER. 


Grant unto thine unworthy servant, 
of thy unspeakable goodness, that I 
may meet my end with resignation to 
thy blessed will, with thanks and man- 
ly firmness! reposing all my fears and 
all my apprehensions under the sha- 
dow of thy protection ; founding my 
perfect trust on the efficacy of our re- 
demption, through the mediation of 
thy Son, Jesus Christ, our Lord. 

O Lord, my God! accept these my 
fervent prayers, for the extension of 
thy protecting grace; and that thou 
wilt not abandon or forsake me at my 
approaching separation from morta- 
lity. 

i have sinned, and by thy grace 
have been brought to repentance. I 
thank thee infinitely for that altera- 
tion of mind, which constitutes true 
repentance. An entire desire to aban- 
don every evil thought, word, or work: 
an abhorrence of vice, and a love for 
virtue, are the genuine and blessed 
fruits of thy co-operating spirit. 

1 do trust in the expiation and 
atonement offered up by my Redeem- 
er, for all my sins: I do most fully 
acknowledge my multiplied guilt: I 
earnestly, with the anxiety of my 
whole heart and soul, do solicit par- 
don and grace from thee, O thou 
most worthy Judge Eternal ! 

Weak and frail nature, stiil trem- 
bling in awful reverence and holy 
fear, humbly presents itself before 
thy throne: conscious of great im- 
perfection in its best efforts to break 
away from the thraldom of sin; fear- 
ful, not through doubt of thy goodness 
and compassion, but of such deficien- 
ces as sinful habits cause in the mind, 
which weaken and avert it from a 
steady pursuit of devotion and obedi- 
ence. 

Fain would I put on the wedding 
garment to obtain an heavenly recep- 
tion and entertainment; to partake 

of which thou hast invited us; but 
mine is not without spot; it is not 
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even yet completely suited ; and my 
conscience fills me with a sense of my 
own unworthiness. 

Be not extreme, O Lord, to mari 
what is still in me amiss ; but strength- 
en my soul and spirit in every efiort 
to attain a farther degree of purity, 
of resignation, and of a consequent 
reviving tranquillity and hope. 

The world I am now about to 
leave, abounds with manifestations of 
thy merciful compassion and forbear- 
ance; teaching all men that thou 
wouldest not the death of a sinner, 
but rather that he should repent and 
live : yet how late have I deferred a 
just consideration of this! how inat- 
tentive to the applying of it to my 
own life and conversation in the 
world ! 

Father of the Universe! beyond all 
our imagination, great and glorious ! 
vouchsafe of thy boundless grace and 
compassion, to pardon me, and accept 
my long deferred return to the ways 
of genuine holiness ! 

Favourably, with mercy, hear my 
prayer! Let the angel of thy pre- 
sence be with thy servant :—give un- 
to all, and in an especial manner to 
my kind and faithful friends, pardon 
and peace, bestowing upon them grace 
and opportunity, that they may lay to 
heart in time the exceeding great 
danger of an unhappy infatuation for 
the seductions.of life, and a thought- 
less neglect of the means of accept- 
ance, while the door of heaven is 
open for them, inattentive to the near 
view of another and better country. 

Lord, be thou still merciful to those 
who come unto thee, even at the ele- 
venth hour, with a willing heart ; and 
graciously accept us: but let not vain 
hope deceive any, to linger beyond 
the accepted time ! 

Comfort thy servants, O Father of 
heaven, and support their affiance in 
thee, when their warfare shall be ac- 
complished, that we also having seen 
and experienced thy salvation, may 
depart in peace. 

May God Almighty give and conti- 
nue his grace to those of my friends 
who may survive me, that they still 
press forward, notwithstanding their 
infirmity, towards the prize of the 
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high calling that is set before us, 
seeking it first, and before all things, 
by true and fruitful faith, in humility 
and meekness; amidst whatever mor- 
tifications, still in constant persever- 
ing hope. 

Grant a favourable ear, O blessed 
LordGod,to these my most earnest and 
devout supplications ; that in the dark 
night of tribulation, at the approach- 
ing hour of death, and in the day of 
thy great judgment ; thou mayest suc- 
cour, help, comfort, and receive us, 
when all in this world falls and crum- 
bles from under us; when time to us 
shall be no more. 

‘O thou who hast poured out thy 
soul unto death; who sufferedst thy- 
self to be numbered amongst the trans- 
gressors ; who bearest the sins of ma- 
ny; and who continuest to male in- 
tercession for the transgressors ;’ fa- 
vourably, with mercy, hear my pray- 
er! Amen. 


—_—_— 
Warden's Letters concerning Buonaparte. 





The followiug article, extracted from a 
late number of the Quanrrerty Review, 
not yet re-published here, comes within 
the department of this Journal as a Lite- 
rary Register, and is inserted with a view 
of enabling our readers to judge what 
eredit is due te a work which hw excited 
very considerable interest in this coun- 
try. 


Fetters written on Board His Majesty’s 
Ship the Northumberland, and at St. 
Helena; in which the Conduct and Con- 
versations of Napoleon Buonaparte, and 
his Suite, during the Voyage, and the 
first Months of his Residence in that Iel- 
and, are fuithfully described and relat- 
ed. By Wittiam Warpen, Surgeon en 
Board the Northumberland. 


Anecdotes of the private life of re- 
markable persons are one of the most 
amusing and not least valuable depart- 
ments of history; they bring the reader 
more intimately acquainted with the cha. 
racter of the individual than public events 
can do. The latter are never entirely a 
man’s own; a thousand circumstances ge- 
nerally influence or contribute to them ; 
it is in familiar life alone that a mar is 
himself; there his character exhibits all 
his various shades, and thence we become 
best acquainted with the familiar chival- 
ry of Henry the Fourth—the ingenuous 


and simple maguanimity of Turenne—the 
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flegmatic temper and fiery courage of 
William the Third—and the mean and 
audacious spirit of Buonaparte. But of 
this species of history, minute truth and 
accuracy ought to be, more than of any 
other, the essential characteristics: be- 
cause the portraits are painted by faint 
and scattered touches, the falsehood of 
any one of which tends to destroy the va- 
luc of the whole; and because the most 
important anecdote may depend on the 
single testimony of an individual ; and we 
know, in the most ordinary occurrence 
of life, how much men are in the habit of 
colouring their report of any particular 
event. 

It has been under these impressions 
that we have hitherto traced the course 
of Buonaparte, from the Russian cam- 
paign down to his seclusion in St. Helena. 
While we have admitted all those inter- 
esting and authenticated facts, which dis- 
played his real character, wé have reject- 
ed all that was apocryphal, and have not 
condescended to repeat even the minutest 
circumstance, of the truth of which an 
accurate inquiry had not previously satis- 
fied us. Of the necessity for this preci- 
sion, Mr. Warden is so convinced, that of 
the Letters before us, he says, ‘every fact 
related in them is true ; and the purport 
of every conversation correct. It will 
not, I trust, be thought necessary for me 
to say more, and the justice I owe to my- 
self will not allow me to say less.’ 

Now we are constrained to say, that, 
notwithstanding this pompous assevera- 
tion, we shall be able to prove that this 
work is founded in falsehood, and that Mr. 
Warden’s profession of scrupulous accu- 
racy is only the first of the many fictions 
which he has spread over his pages. ‘It 
will not, we trust, be thought necessary 
for us to say more, and the justice whick 
we owe to our readers will not allow us 
to say less.’ 

Our first proof will astound our read- 
ers, and, perhaps, decide the affair. 

Mr. Warden’s first letter is dated at 
ssa; he has indeed cautiously omitted to 
prefix to any of his letters the day or the 
month, the latitude or the longitude ;.but 
this prudence will not save him from de- 
tection. In this he announces to his cor- 
respondent the surprize he must feel ‘ at 
receiving a letter which, instead of the 
common topics of a sea voyage, should 
contain an account of the conduct and in- 
formation respecting the character of Na- 
poleon Buonaparte, from the personal op- 
portunities which Mr. Warden’s situation 
80 unexpectedly afforded him. And again 
he says, ‘such has been the general curi- 
osity about Buonaparte, that he feels him- 
self more than justified in supposing that 
particulars relative to him and his suite, 
will be welcome to the correspondent, and 
those of their common friends to whom 
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he may cloose to communicate the let- 
ters.’ 

From this it is evident that Mr. War- 
den is addressing a person who had not 
expected such a communication, and he 
accounts to him for his motive in com- 
mencing a series of letters se different 
from what might have been expected. All 
this is very well: but when the second 
letter, also dated at sea, came to be fabri- 
cated, Mr. Warden had forgot his first 
professions, and writes as if he were an- 
swering the inguiries of a person who had 
entreated him to give a daily journal of 
Buonaparte’s proceedings : 


“‘ My dear —— 

“IT renew my desultory occupation—/a 
tache journaliere, telle que vous la voulez,” 
— the daily task which you enjoin me.”— 
Mr. Warden did not recollect that be- 
tween the first letter at sea and the second 
Ietter at sea, he could not possibly have 
had an answer from his correspondent 
* enjoining the daily task.” In a subse- 
quent letter he falls into the same blun- 
der, by calling Buonaparte the odject of 
his friend’s “ inquisitive spirit”’—and he 
in consequence gives a description of his 
person. 

In another letter, dated from St. Hele- 
na, but without a date of time, there is 
this passage : 

“I answered Buonaparte, that there 
was not, I thought, a person in England 
who received Sir Robert Wilson, or his 
companions, with a diminution of regard 
for the part they had taken in La Valette’s 
business.” 


Now this answer to Buonaparte must 
have been made some time prior to the 
10th of May, 1816, for a subsequent letter 
states itself to be written after the arrival 
of the fleet from India in which Lady 
Loudon was embarked, and that this fleet 
arrived at St. Helena at the time we have 
just mentioned; when Sir R. Wilson, so 
far from being in London, enjoying the 
congratulations of his acquaintance for 
his success in La Valette’s escape, was 
still a prisoner in the Conciergerie ; his 
sentence was pronounced only on the 24th 
April; and could not, of course, have 
been known at St. Helena prior to the 10th 
of May; so that all Mr. Warden’s state- 
ment, and Buonaparte’s snbsequent reply, 
(which conveys an infamous imputation 
against Sir Robert,) must be wholly and 
gratuitously false; nay, what makes the 
matter quite ridiculous, is that Sir Ro- 
bert did not, we believe, return to Eng- 
land till after the return of Mr. Warden— 
he returned indeed before these precious 
letters from St. Helena were concocted ; 
and Mr. Warden, or the person employed 
by him to forge the Correspondence, mis- 
took the period at which he wrote for 
that at which he affected to write. 
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These are minute circumstances, but it 
is only by such that imposition can be de- 
tected; a liar arranges all the great 
course of his story, and it is only by dates 
which he omits, and trifles which he re- 
cords, that he is ever detected. This ori- 
ginal imposture throws a general discre- 
dit over Mr. Warden’s subsequent rela- 


tions ; some of them may be, and we know. 


are, well-founded ; but they are to be cre- 
dited or better grounds than these of 
Mr. Warden’s veracity. In fact we have 
heard, and we believe, that he brought to 
England a few sheets of notes, gleaned for 
the most part from the conversation of his 
better informed fellow-officers, and that 
he applied to some manufacturer of cor- 
respondence ia London to spin them out 
into “ Letters from St. Helena ;” a task 
which, it must be allowed, the writer has 
executed with some talent, and for which 
we hope (as the labourer is worthy of his 
hire) Mr. Warden has handsomely reward- 
ed him. 

Mr. Warden says, that in publishing 
these Letters “ he has yielded, rather re- 
luctantly, to decome an author, from persua- 
sion he scarce knew how to resist, and to 
which he had some reasons to suspect re- 
sistance might be vain.” He consented 
reluctantly to decome an author /—if the 
letters had been written, he was already 
an author, though his work was unpub- 
lished ; the fact is, no such Letters exist- 
ed. We have also reason to believe that 
he did not yield reluctantly, but that he 
had, from the first moment, resolved to 
publish, and that he received with great 
dissatisfaction some advice which was gi- 
ven him to the contrary. How he could 
be forced by an irresistible power to pub- 
lish, is more than we can comprehend, 
unless, as we shrewdly suspect, that irre. 
sistible power was a talismanic paper in- 
scribed with certain figures of pounds, 
shillings, and pence, which were at once 
the object and reward of the imposture. 

He affects to write colloquial French, 
and relates with great effrontery his direct 
conversations with Napoleon and his suite. 
The fact is, the surgeon is wholly igno- 
rant of that language; and of this we find 
positive proof in his own book. 

In the first place, no man who under- 
stood French could have written the words 
tache journalizre as he has done; in his 
mode they mean a spot, and not a task. 

In the next place, Mr. Warden lets slip 
the avowal, that he spoke to Buonaparte 
by an interpreter, and that this interpre- 
ter was the veracious Count de les Cases, 
a kind of secretary and ame damnce of the 
£x-emperor, (who is now said to be un- 
der arrest for attempting a secret corres- 
pondence,) and who seems to be, of the 
whole suite, the person who is the most 
careless of truth, and the most ready to 
sav, not what he believes or Knows, but 
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what he thinks most convenient at the 
moment. ‘ This worthy person,” savs 
Mr. Warden, “ interpreted with great ap- 
titude and perspicuity, and afforded me 
time to arrange my answers.” Notwith- 
standing this avowal, Mr. Warden de- 
scribes himself as conversing with ease 
and volubility with Buonaparte, whom he 
represents as speaking English. 

“The moment his eye met mine, he 
started up and exclaimed in Engiish, § Ab, 
Warden, how do you do ” I bowed in re- 
turn, when he stretched out his hand, say- 
ing, ‘lve gota fever’ lexpressed,’ &c. 
And so on for a tong cenversation, in 
which .the interpreter is entirely sunk. 
When the Doctor replies, he replies, not 
like a person who wanted “ time to ar- 
range his answer,” but © rather quickly ;” 
and is so far encouraged by the easy com- 
municative manners of the Ex-emperor, 
{not a word of the interpreter,) that he 
continues to make his observations with- 
out res. I was resolved (he says) to 
speak my sentiments with frecdom; and 
you may think J did not balk my resolu- 
tion.” 

Again—* Ifere Napoleon became very 
animated, and often raised himself on the 
sota where he had hitherto remained in a 
reclining posture. “The interest attached 
to vve subject, and the energy of his de- 
livery, combined to impress the tenor of 
his narrative so strongly on my mind, 
that you need not doubt the accuracy of 
this repetition of it ;”——and what follows 
for four pages is placed within inverted 
commas, 2s if Mr. Warden wished us to 


rve. 


suppose that he gave the very words of 


the man. 

All these are, we admit, only insinua- 
tions and equivocations; but in the second 
letter there is a direct and palpable false- 
hood. 

Buonaparte is represented as inquiring 
after the health of Madame de Montholon, 
and attributing her illness to her horror 
of the idea of St. Helena—Mr. Warden 
says he repeated to his doctor the quo- 
tation of Macbeth in the following man- 
ver :— 

“Can a physician minister to a mind diseascd, 
Or pluck from memory a rooted sorrow 2” 

At this time Buonaparte could not have 
pronounced the three first words of this 
quotation ; he could as well have written 
Macbeth. Nay, in one of his las¢ inter- 
views, Mr. Warden represents his utmost 
efforts in English to be a stammering at- 
tempt to call Madam Bertrand his ove, or 
his friend. 

Mr. Warden says, “ that the British go- 
vernment proscribed Bertrand from ac- 
companying Buonaparte,” and * that Lord 
Keith took on himself the responsibility 
of including such an attached friend in 
the number of his attendants.” This is 
notoriously false. 
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Again he says—* A delicacy Was main- 
tained in communicating to Buonaparte 
the contents of the English Journals. Vhat 
truth is not to be spoken, or in any way 
imparted at all times, is a proverb which 
was now faithfully adhered to on board 
the Northumberland.” 

Mr. Warden here speaks truly as of 
himself and his French friends; but it is 
well known that Sir George Cockburn is 
as much above any such paltry deceit as 
is here imputed to him, as he is above giv- 
ing a person in Buonaparte’s situation any 
intentional offence—The truth, we be- 
lieve, is, that the newspapers, both Eng- 
lish and French, were freely sent to Buo- 
naparte ; and if the contents of the former 
were ever kept from him, it must have 
been by Las Cases, who was his usual in- 
terpreter; and upon whose veracity in 
this office, so much of Mr. Warden’s own 
credit unfortunately depends. 

Mr. Warden afiects to relate to us the 
Abbé de Pradt’s famous account of the 
interview at Warsaw, and lo! the tall 
firure who enters the Abbé-Ambassador’s 
hotel wrapped ia fur is—not Caulaincourt 
—-but Cambacerés, poor old gentleman! 
He cannot even write the name of one of 

Suonaparte’s followers, whom he attend- 
ed in a dangerous illness, and who studied 
English under him ; he an hundred times 
calls General Gourgaud, General Gour- 
gond; and lest this should appear an er- 
ror of the press, he varies his orthogra- 
phy and calls him Geueral Gourgon / but 
never does he call him by his proper 
name; .furet, Duke of Bassano, he con- 
founds with Marat; Count Erlon he calls 
Erelon; and Colonel Prontowski is al- 
ways Piontowski; Doctor Corvisart is 
Corvesart, and sometimes Covisart; the 
Baron de Kolli, a Swiss, is metamorphosed 
into the Baron de Colai, a Pole; Morbi- 
han, is Morbeau; the Duke of Frioul be- 
comes the Duke of Frieuli:—in short, 
there is no end to these errors, which 
prove Mr. Warden to be very ignorant or 
very inaccurate, or, what we believe to be 
the real state of the case—doth. 

Such is the blundering, presumptuous 
and falsifying scribbler, who has dared to 
speak of the sensible and modest pam- 
phict of Lieutenant Bowerbank, as.“ trash 
which he is ashamed to repeat, and which 
he wonders that this Review” (which we 
are sorry to find he ealls a respectable 
work) should condescend to notice.” 

After this detailed exposure of Mr. 
Warden’s ignorance and inaccuracy, it 
now becomes our duty to say, that though 
his letters are a clumsy fabrication, and 
therefore unworthy of credit, yet there 
are some of his reports which are sub. 
stantially correct, and which, as we before 
said, Mr. Warden may have heard from 
those who had at once the opportunities 
and the means of holding a conversation 
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with Buonaparte, and who were not oblig- 
ed to put up, like Mr. Warden, with se- 
cond-hand stories from M. de Bertrand, 
General Gourgaud, and the Count de las 
Cases, who seem in their conversations 
with Mr. Warden, to have given a more 
than usual career to their disposition for 
fabling; and the simplicity with which 
this gobemouche seems to have swallowed 
all those fables, must have been at once 
amusiug and encouraging to the worthy 
trio. They evidently saw that the Doctor 
was a credulous gossip, who would not 
fail to repeat, if he did not print, all his 
conversations with them; and they there- 
fore took care to tell him only what they 
wished to have known—so that even when 
he means to speak truth, and does actu- 
ally repeat what he heard, the substance 
of his story is generally and often grossly 
false. 


—— 


Family Devotion.—An Extract. 


It is evident from reason, as well as 
from Scripture, that Family Devction is 
the indispensable duty of every Christian 
society. God expects and requires of 
every family, who have been blest with 
the high privilege of living in a Christian 
land, not only the particular duties of 
each single member thereof, but the joint 
worship of the whole, to prove before Him, 
and His holy Church here on earth, that 
they are indeed a household of faith. If 
Christian families do not join in the ne- 
cessary duty of family devotion, their re- 
ligion is deprived of one of its essential 
parts—an open and practical acknowledg- 
ment of the duty of prayer. If they do 
not assemble together to hear the word of 
God, and to join in prayer and praise, the 
aid and incentive to devotion, afforded 
from the united act of duty, “when two 
or three are gathered together” in the 
name of Christ, will not be known. The 
heads of a family, who meet not in acts 
of family religion, draw a distinction be- 
tween themselves and those who are un- 
der them, which might suit a state of 
heathen idolatry, but which ill accords 
with the situation of those who know that, 
as far as concerns the soul, we are all 
equal; that we are fellow servants, serv- 
ing, With various talents, under one head, 
one common Lord and Master, Jesus 
Christ. 

But, when the members of a family 
meet together in solemn acts of religious 
duty, when parents and children, when 
masters and servants, in one united so- 
lemn act, humble themselves before their 
great Lord and Master which is in Hea- 
ven, they then, in obedience to their Sa- 
viour’s command, give one proof of their 
Christian faith ; they “let their light so 
shine before men, that they may see their 
goodworks, and glorify their Father 
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which is in Heaven.” The true Christian 
wants no other inducement to the per- 
formance of this necessary duty than the 
Kpowledge which he has, of its being 

od’s will that all should perform it. He 
knows that the holy word of God is to be 
read, and His worship to be cultivated, 
not only in the presence of the whole con- 
gregation, but in the more retired scenes 
of domestic life. He remembers and acts 
upon what is written. “These words, 
which I command thee this day, shall be 
in thy heart, and thou shalt teach them 
diligently unto thy children, and shalt 
talk of them when thou sittest in thine 
house, and when thou walkest by the way, 
and when thou liest down, and when thou 
risést up.” (Deut. vi. 6,7.) “ [know him,” 
said God himself, when speaking of the 
patriarch Abraham, “ that he will com- 
mand his children, and his household af- 
ter him, and they shall keep the way of 
the Lord, to do justice and judgment.” 
( Gen. xviii. 19.) 

Convinced of the duty incumbent up- 
on all to fulfil these gracious commands, 
the true Christian not only performs them, 
but thereby receives some of his joys. He 
receives and applies the encouragements 
given in Holy Writ for the faithful dis- 
charge of the great and necessary duty of 
family religion. 

** Where two or three are gathered to- 
gether in my name, there amI,” said our 
Lord Jesus Christ, “ in the midst of them.” 
(.Matth. xviii. 20.) His gracious presence 
will comfort, His Holy Spirit will. sanc- 
tify them, in all that they think and do 
in His service. The conviction of His 
merciful and superintending care will 
support and comfort them, all the day 
long; it will teach them to use, without 
abusing the things of this present state of 
trial; it will moderate their enjoyment 
of the really innocent earthly blessings, 
which God shall bestow; and it will lead 
them to look up to Him, under all the 
changes of life and death, as the sole end 
of ail their hopes. Hence too, in all the 
daily duties of life, which each in his se- 
parate vocation may have to diseharge, 
will arise much spiritual and lasting 
good. When parents and children, when 
masters and servants, all meet together, 
with one heart and one voice in praise and 
prayer unto God—when they assemble to 
hear and learn His Holy Word, they have 
each cause of hope, that duties, thus per- 
formed, will influence all, in the active 
eR of their respective stations im 
life. 
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CANZONETTE. 


*TIS sweet, when in the glowing West, 
The sua’s bright wheels their course are 
leaving, 
Upon the azure Ocean’s breast, 
‘To watch the dark wave slowly heaving. 
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And oh! at glimpse of early morn, 

When holy monks their beads are telling, 
“Tis sweet to hear the hunter’s horn 

From glen to mountain widely swelling. 


And it issweet, at mid-day hour, 
Beneath the forest oak reclining, 

Yo hear the driving tempest pour, 
Each sense to fairy dreams resigning. 


Tis sweet, where nodding rocks around 
The nightshade dark is wildly wreathing, 
To listen to some solemn sound 
From harp or lyve divinely breathing. 


And sweeter yet the genuine glow 
Of youthful Friendship’s high devotion, 
Respousive to the voice of woe, : 
When heaves the heart with strong emouon. 


And Youth is sweet with many a joy, 
That trolick by in arless measure ; 
Aud Age is sweet with less alloy, 
In tranquil thought and silent pleasure. 


Tor He who gave the life we share, 

With every charin His gift adorning, 
Bade ve her pearly dew-<drops wear, 

And direst in smiles the blush of Morning. 


ae 
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Jehoval’s throne is fix’d above, 

And bright threugh all the courts of love 
His Cherub Choirs appear : 

Ab! how shall man ascend so high, 

A feeble race eondemn’d to dic, 
‘The heirs of guilt and fear! 


Shail towering strength, or eagle Aight, 
Essay to win the sacred height 
sv Suint and Seraph trod? 
‘That living light, that holiest air, 
‘The guilcless heart alone shall share, 
‘Lhe pure behold their Goad. 


Yet think not that with fruitless pain, 

One tear shall drop, one sigh in vain 
Repentant swell thy breast; 

See, sce the great /éedeemer come 

bo bear his exiled children home, 
‘Triumphant to their rest. 


E.ven now from Eorth’s remotest end 
Pen thousand thousand voices blend 
‘Yo bless the Saviour’s power. 
Within thy temple, Lord, we stand 
With willing heart a pilgrim band, 
And wait the promis’ bour., 
Then high your golden portals raise, 
Ye everlasting gates of praise ; 
Ye heavens, the triumph share : 
Messiah comes, with all his train; 
He comes to claim his purchas’d reign, 
And rest for ever there ! 
, ——— ___ __} 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 
GREAT-BRITAIN, 


In the press :—A System of Mechanical 
Philosophy, by the late Dr. John Robin- 
son, of Edinburgh, edited by Dr. Brews- 
ter, comprising the most recent Discove- 
ries, in 4 vols. 8vo.;—A History of Mo- 
hammedanism, by Mr. C. Mills ;—An In- 
quiry into the Effects of Spirituous Li- 
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quors on the Physical and Moral Facul- 
ties of Man ;——-An Examination of the Pro- 
phecies, with a View to passing Events, 
by Mr. Bicheno ;—A Course of Lectures 
on the Church Catechism, for every Sun- 
day in the Year, by the Rev. Sir Adam 
Gordon, Bart. ;—Serious Warnings, by the 
Rev. J. Thornton, in 1 vol. 12mo. ;—and 
some detached Portions of an Epic Poem, 
with a Poem in Greek Hexameters, by Mr. 
Bayley, formerly of Merton College. 

Preparing for publication:—Two vo- 
lumes of Practical Serinons, by the late 
Dr. W. Bell ;—Description of the Remains 
of Antiquity on the South Coast of Asia 
Minor, by Capt. Beaufort ;—Outlines of 
Geology, by Mr. Brande, of the Royal In- 
stitution ;—A Journey through Asia Mi- 
nor, Armenia, and Koordistan, in 1813 and 
1814, by J. M. Kinneir. 


AFRICA. 


We are much concerned to announce to 
our readers the disastrous termination of 
the expedition to explore the river Congo 
or Zaire. The vessel having ascended the 
river as far as tlie first rapids, and its far- 
ther progress being there arrested, Cap- 
tain Tuckey determined on prosecuting 
his researches by land. The attempt 
proved fatal to him and about fourteen or 
fifteen of his associates, who fell the vic- 
tims of disease, induced by excessive fa- 
tigue and exposure, in a climate very un- 
congenial to European constitutions. A- 
mong the deaths are numbered Captain 
Tuckey, the commander; Lieut. Hawkey; 
Mr. Smith, the botanist; Mr. Tudor, the 
comparative anatomist; Mr. Cranch, the 
natural historian; Mr. Eyre, the purser, 
and Mr.Galway ‘The journals of the 
captain and the different scientific gentle- 
men have been preserved, and will be gi- 
ven, we understand, to the public, by Mr. 
Barrow, of the Admiralty. 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Sermon preached in the Church of 
St. George’s, Hanover-square, on Sunday 
29th December, by the very Rev. the Dean 
of Chester, in behalf of the Subscription 
for the Relief of the Poor of that Parish. 

Scriptural Essays, adapted to the Holy- 
days of the Church of England, with Me- 
ditations on the prescribed Services ; by 
Mrs. West, author of Letters to a Young 
Man, &c &c. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Sermons preached at Welbeck Chapel, 
St. Mary-le-bone; by the Rev. T. White, 
M. A. Minister of that Chapel, and late 
Vicar of Feckenham, Worcester. 8vo. 
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